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half of the Government he investigated Eu-
ropean arsenals, ordnance, and military or-
ganizations in 1840 and 1855, and in 1860
assisted in revising the curriculum at West
Point.

Mordecai, Alfred (1840-1920), American
soldier, born in Philadelphia, son of Major
Alfred Mordecai. He served with distinction
in the Civil War; was instructor in ordnance
and gunnery at the U. S. Military Academy
from 1865 to 1869, and was later in com-
mand of the Leavenworth Arsenal (1870-4),
Watervliet Arsenal (1881-6, 1898-9), New
York Arsenal (1887-92), Springfield Armory
(1892-8), and Benecia Arsenal, Cal. (1899-
1902).

Mordvins, a Finnish people of Eastern
Russia, scattered along the central Volga
basin from Nijni-Novgorod to Saratov, and
numbering in all about 1,000,000. They are
of moderate height, robust and enduring,
with dark or auburn hair, blue eyes, round
heads, oval faces, fair skins. Agriculture,
carpentry and wood working, and bee keep-
ing are the chief industries.

More, Paul Elmer (1864-1937), American
author and critic, was born in St. Louis, Mo.
In 1895-7 he- was professor of Oriental lan-
guages and classical literature at Bryn Mawr.
In 1901 he became literary editor of the In-
dependent, and from 1903 to 1914 he was lit-
erary editor of the New York Evening Post.
In 1906 he accepted a similar position with
the Nation, from which he resigned in 1914.
He was a member of the American Academy
of Arts and Letters. Most of his essays on
English and other literatures arc included in
the Shclburnc Essays (1904-15). He also
published: The Great Refusal (1894); Life
of Benjamin Franklin (1900); Nietzsche
(1912); Platonism (1917); Hellenistic Philos-
ophies (1923); The Christ of the New Testa-
ment (1924); The, Demon of the Absolute
(1928); The Catholic Faith (1931).

More, Sir Thomas (1478-1535), English
author and statesman, was born in London.
At Oxford he was a pupil of Colet, with
whom he formed a close friendship. In Lon-
don he met Erasmus, and for him conceived
a memorable affection. He became master of
requests (1514), treasurer of the exchequer
(1521), and in 1523 Speaker of the House of
Commons. On the fall of Wolsey, 1529,
More, against his own strongest wish, was
appointed to the office of Lord Chancellor.
In the discharge of his office he displayed a
primitive virtue and simplicity, being 'ready
to hear every man's cause, poor and rich,

and keep no doors shut from them.' The one
stain oh his character as judge is the harsh-
ness of his sentences for religious opinions.
On the questions of the royal supremacy and
the divorce he was at variance with Henry
vm. The disapproval of his policy by such a
man as More could not be disregarded by
Henry, and his death became a mere matter
of time and policy. The opportunity came in

Sir Thomas More.

1534. In that year Henry was declared head
of the English Church; and More's steadfast
refusal to recognize any other head than the
Pope led to his commitment to the Tower.
He was found guilty of high treason, and was
beheaded (July 6, 1535). The serenity and
even the homely wit, which were part of his
character, he carried with him to the end. By
far his most important work was Utopia
(1516), a sketch of an ideal commonwealth,
wherein religion is pure theism, toleration is
almost absolute, a sort of communism is es-
tablished and social life is regulated accord-
ing to the dictates of right reason, as that
reason presents itself to the natural man. The
Roman Catholic church has canonized him.
Moreau, Jean Victor (1761-1813), French
general under Napoleon. He was offered the
dictatorship by the party which overthrew
the Directory, but refused it, while he lent
Bonaparte his support in his coup d'etat. He
was appointed again to the command of the
Army of the Rhine, and he drove the Aus-
trians headlong before him, defeating them
at Hohenlinden (1800). His great popularity
and reputation made him an object of sus-
picion to Napoleon, by whom he was accused
of participating in the plot of Cadoudal. He